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LEADER OF AFRICA? 


8 Rae time has come for Nigeria to discuss in- 
dependence. Before the year is out, we shall 
know whether it is to be one country or several, 
united as a democracy or divided, as it is now, 
into a democratic south and an oligarchic North— 
whether, in other words, Nigeria is going te emerge 
as a strong country with a weight of population 
and resources which qualifies it to lead Africa, or 
whether the effort will prove too much. Except for 
the fact that the Gold Coast’s venture started 
earlier, the success or failure of Nigeria is, because 
of its size, of greater importance to Africa as a 
whole. 

There was originally no particular reason for the 
choice of 1956 as the year in which the British 
Government should prove willing to discuss self- 
government for the whole of Nigeria or for any 
part of the country which desired it. The date was 
thrown into the party battle as a tactical move. It 
was not known, at the time, nor was it argued, 
whether by this year the Regional Governments 
would be working successfully or whether—much 
more important—a strong Federal Government 
could emerge with popular backing in all parts of 
the country. Nor is it known now. 

But the southern-based parties, who started the 
battle, cannot now retreat from the date. They are 
obliged, if they stick to their declarations, to obtain 
some further advance towards self-government, 
either at regional or national level. The ruling 
party in the Northern Region, the Northern Peo- 
ple’s Congress, is not similarly bound by its past 
declarations or by reliance on direct adult suffrage, 
and is consequently able to set 1959 as the date 
for regional self-government and to make no pro- 
nouncement on the date for independence for 


Nigeria as a whole. The Southern Cameroons. 
Government can also wait for the resolution of its 
major problem. Unification with the French 
Cameroons is an international issue, Dr. Endeley 
has pointed out, and will not therefore be dis- 
cussed at the forthcoming constitutional con- 
ference. The spokesmen of his parity will ask for 
full regional status—a sensible proposition, in 
accordance with the facts of the Cameroons situa- 
tion, which leaves the more difficult issue for settle- 
ment when the immediate task of developing the 
territory’s resources is well in hand. 

The fixing of a date has, however, had the 
advantage of removing the British Government 
from the field of conflict. Nobody seriously believes 
that the British Government will stand in the way 
of a settlement reached by the Nigerian leaders 
amongst themselves. There is no over-riding 
strategic consideration as in Cyprus and Singapore, 
and there is no deep inner conflict as in the Gold 
Coast. The Nigerian leaders are noted for their 
harshness of speech on the platform and their 
common sense in negotiation. If they cannot 
resolve the central problem of independence for 
Nigeria as a whole, they are perfectly capable, if 
they wish, of reaching a sensible settlement con- 
fined to their area of agreement. 

How big is this area? The first salient fact is 
that the Regional Governments are working well. 
The Northern Region may not appeal to the 
passionate democrat, but there is no doubt that 
administratively and economically considerable 
progress has been made since the last constitu- 
tional discussions in 1953. The Action Group 
Government in the West has just won an election 
fought on its record of solid achievement in the 
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preceding four years. The East is as volatile as 
ever, but a positive effort is at last being made to 
deal with the curse of corruption that has for so 
long obscured its great qualities of vigour and in- 
dependence of mind. The Southern Cameroons 
has obviously cut its links with the Eastern Region 
for ever, and its final decision on remaining with- 
in the Federation of Nigeria or seeking marriage 
with French territory need not be made now. 


Sub-division of the Regions 


If the internal government of the Regions is con- 
sidered, it is unlikely that anyone will go back on 
the major decisions of the 1953 Conference. No- 
body has suggested that regional civil servants 
should return to federal employment, and the 
marketing boards could be put together again only 
at the cost of reconstructing the economic plans of 
every Region. In so far as there are internal 
demands for breaking up the Regions, these have 
arisen partly from a dissatisfaction with a heavy- 
handed use of power. Would the United Middle 
Belt Congress press for a separate ‘Middle Region’ 
if a proper system of election were introduced in 
the Northern Region? Would the case for an 
‘Ogoja-Rivers-Calabar State have been seriously 
pressed if the leaders of the United National In- 
dependence Party—themselves former leaders of 
the National Council of Nigeria and the Came- 
roons—had not rebelled against the corruption and 
extra-Parliamentary domination of their former 
party? Would the Benin-Delta State have become 
a serious proposition if the support given by the 
Action Group in the West to the break-up of the 
Eastern Region had not caused the N.C.N.C. to 
look round for a corresponding stick with which 
to beat Chief Awolowo? Unsatisfactory though 
the present Regions are and always have been, it 
is difficult to believe that the effects of cutting them 
up have been fully considered. 


Although there is historical consistency behind 
such suggestions, the decisions of the 1953 Con- 
ference would appear to have made them imprac- 
ticable as far as the two southern Regions are con- 
cerned. The East has already lost to the Southern 
‘Cameroons; the West has lost Lagos. As to the 
North, until there are democratic elections there 
it is impossible to know what the people want, but 
it is obvious that the principal argument for break- 
ing it up arises from its weight at the centre rather 
than from any other cause. If it was intended at 
any time of the 1953 Conference that they should 
be further cut up, it is difficult to understand why 
the Action Group and N.C.N.C. leaders then 


united to place so much power in the hands of the © 


Regions. Small states make sense only if there is 
to be a strong central government, and this neither 
the Action Group nor the Northern Peoples’ Con- 
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gress is prepared to support. The N.C.N.C. is now 
reverting to its pre-1953 policy on this point, but 
having failed to win the elections in the Western 
Region it is not in a strategic position to sway the 
two larger Regions. f 

Against this background the Action Group has 
put forward reasoned proposals for the ‘independ- 
ence’ of the Western Region, having regard to the 
Lyttelton undertaking that independence would be 
discussed in 1956 either for the whole country or 
for any part of the country that desired it. This 
plan aims at the removal of the remnants of 
United Kingdom control from the sphere of re- 
gional government. It is not a plan for separating 
the Western Region from the rest of Nigeria, as 
has been suggested, and the grounds for attacking 
it are not clear. Its opponents surely do not sug- 
gest the retention of any United Kingdom control 
in this sphere? The Northern Elements Progress- 
ive Union suggests that the Federal Government 
should have the power to disallow regional legis- 
lation, but in practice such power could not be 
used and was inoperative under the Macpherson 
Constitution. Dr. Azikiwe, by contrast, in his 
London speech on federalism, stressed the im- 
portance of ‘the autonomy of the central govern- 
ment in a particular sphere, and the autonomy of 
regional governments in others.’ * 


The point at issue, then, is not the autonomy of 
the regional Governments, but the sphere to which 
they are to be confined. There is no indication 
that the various parties are any nearer agreement 
on this point than they were in 1953. The Action 
Group has definitely included police within the 
regional sphere, as does the Northern Peoples’ 
Congress. The N.C.N.C. and the N.E.P.U. are 
equally emphatic that the police should be federally 
controlled. The Action Group and the N.P.C. be- 
lieve that revenue collected federally for allocations 
to the Regions should be distributed on the basis 
of derivation; the N.CN.C. believes that need 
should also be taken into consideration. 


Electoral Systems and the Franchise 


But even the definition of federal and regional 
powers is secondary to the most important cleav- 
age of all. Northern Nigeria contains more than 
half the population of the country and more than 
half the area. Elections to both Regional and 
Federal legislatures are still held on an electoral 
college system which has so far signally failed to 
give scope to political as opposed to local official 
elements, although the worst feature of the 1951 
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* Quoted from Venkatarangaiya, Federalism in Govern- 
ment, in Central Hall, Westminster, October 14, 1955. 


Comment 


UNREST IN ADEN 


fee British Government is pursuing two oppos- 
ing policies. In territories where British strate- 
gic and economic interests are not involved, it 
grants self-determination; in Cyprus, Singapore 
and Aden it stands firm. The demand for political 
advance in Aden, which is strategically important 
for the Middle East and Africa, has been met by 
a firm refusal. Lord Lloyd states that within the 
“foreseeable future’ the people of Aden cannot 
aspire to any aim beyond that of ‘a considerable 
degree of internal self-government.’ 1 

The Aden Association, which has asked for a 
majority of elected members in the Legislative 
Council (at present only four of the 18 are elected) 
Tepresents the moderate nationalists who want to 
maintain the British connection and look forward 
to self-government within the Commonwealth 
Other political groups, such as the United National 
Front, are bitterly anti-British and draw their in- 
Spiration from the Yemen and Egypt. If moderate 
demands are ignored, the extremists will profit. 

There are genuine grievances which need urgent 
attention. Until November, 1955, all members of 
Legislative Council were nominated. The request 
for the creation of ministerial posts so that the 
local people can share in the government of the 
colony is reasonable. There is also a real grievance 
with regard to immigration. Italians, Lebanese and 
Indians are employed by government, commerce 
and industry in clerical and other posts that the 
local people are convinced that they could fill, 
given a chance. Technical posts, for the time 
being, must be filled by immigrants, but grants for 
scholarships and training would indicate our good 
faith in this field. 

The report of the commission of inquiry into the 
series of strikes early this year showed the pro- 
found mistake of the Government in not appoint- 
ing a trade union adviser long ago. The embryo 
trade unions needed advice, ‘proper negotiating 
machinery was urgently needed,’ patience and co- 
operation from the employers was lacking. But 
the inquitous sarang system has not been abolished. 
Agents recruit tribal labour and control it by ad- 
vancing money for urgent needs. The employer 


‘sometimes pays for gang labour in excess of the - 


number used on a job, in which cases the agent 
pockets the difference in wages paid by the em- 
ployers and received by the labourers. Immigrant 
labour of this type comes mostly from the Yemen, 
Somaliland and the Protectorate and is used in the 


1 Hansard, June 6th. 
Zu *® 


docks, the oil refinery and building and construc- 
tion, 

The Aden Association has asked for Arabic as 
the official language and for progress in education. 
Many Arabs, qualified by education and ability, 
are debarred from administrative posts by their 
ignorance of English. Education has _ been 
neglected; there are too few teachers because of 
the lack of candidates from the secondary schools. 
In 1954, out of a revenue of £2,500,000, £120,900 
was spent on education in the Colony and £65,240 
in the Protectorates. The new Colony Five-Year 
Development plan, 1955-60, includes £100,000 
from Colonial Development and Welfare Funds 
towards the cost “of new schools. Only a 
determined effort to meet the demands of the 
moderate nationalists will secure peace in this vital 
Commonwealth link. Lord Lloyd’s double nega- 
tives can only cast suspicion on British good faith. 


A POLICY FOR CYPRUS 


f bee policy of retaining our strategic require- 
ments in Cyprus by force has already led to a 
marked deterioriation in the situation. Acts of 
violence have increased and there were more 
casualties, dead and wounded, Jast month than 
in any month since terrorism began a year ago. 
The killing of Turkish policemen has resulted in 
a degree of communal strife unparalleled in the 
history of the island. The infliction of collective 
punishments such as heavy fines, the eviction of 
families from their homes, the closing of shops and 
the general worsening of conditions during this 
guerilla war have turned friends and neutral per- 
sons among the people of Cyprus into enemies 
of the British. The growing bitterness and resent- 
ment of the Cypriot population is the most serious 
of these symptoms of the worsening situation. If 
this goes on much longer, whether or not we succeed 
in stopping violence, we shall find that negotia- 
tions are impossible because nothing less than 
immediate freedom from British rule will be 
acceptable. The tension of communal strife may 
also make a settlement impossible. The Turkish 
Cypriots may refuse to be ruled by the Greek- 
speaking majority, whatever safeguards they are 
offered. Moreover, constitutional safeguards are 
worth nothing without the willingness to work 
them. 

A negotiated settlement is therefore only poss- 
ible if we try for it without delay. The Labour 
alternative to the Government’s policy has been 
outlined by Mr. Griffiths in the House of 
Commons: ; ; 

(1) Representatives of the Ethnarchy Council 
and Archbishop Makarios should be invited to 
London for discussions with British Ministers. 

(2) Self-determination, probably within a definite 
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period from the setting up of a new constitution, 
to be guaranteed forthwith. 

(3) A Parliamentary constitution with a Greek 
Cypriot majority, in the Legislature. 

(4) Special safeguards in the constitution for the 
Turkish minority. 

(5) Internal security to stay with the Governor 
for a period of one year from the start of the new 
constitution. 

(6) An amnesty to follow the political agree- 
ment. 

These are the broad lines of a possible settle- 
ment, picking up the thread where it was dropped 
when negotiations with the Archbishop were 
broken off. But time is rapidly running out. 


(Continued from page 2) 
constitution—the power to insert at electoral col- 
lege level candidates who had not passed through 
the primary elections—has now been removed. 
Moreover the rigidity with which police regula- 
tions are enforced and the public statements of 
Ministers on the recruitment of civil servants have 
created the impression that there is no intention 
of encouraging the development of a more liberal 
atmosphere. 

In abolishing the 1951 arrangement by which 
the Regional legislatures acted as electoral colleges 
for the central House of Representatives, the 1953 
Conference provided a remedy for the impossible 
problem created by the presence of three regional 
party blocs at the Centre which precluded the 
establishment of a central Government reflecting 
the party weight in the country. This change has 
been effective in the two southern Regions. The 
North, however, retains one-party rule both in the 
Region and in its representation at the centre. 

As long as this continues, it is impossible for 
a true cabinet system to develop at the centre as 
both Dr. Azikiwe and Chief Awolowo wish. The 
Northern Prime Minister, the Sardauna of Sokoto, 
has emphasised that the Northern Region has al- 
ready made a sacrifice in the interests of Nigerian 
unity. This is true, in so far as the North has only 
three central Ministers out of ten. But the Federal 
Government cannot be regarded as the true 
representative of Nigeria as long as one part of it 
is not democratically elected, and it is difficult to 
see how the British Government could regard it as 
such. In his London speech, Dr. Azikiwe went so 
far as to stress the responsibility of the British 
Government: 

‘I am not suggesting that the British should deter- 
mine for Nigerians the sort of constitution they should 
have ... but I am saying that if there is any short- 
coming in the present constitution which would .. . 
foster undemocratic practices, then it is a moral obliga- 
tion for the British Government to discourage same.’ 
The present shortcoming is all too obvious. It is 

not clear from their statements exactly what the 


Nigerian supporters of ‘independence’ are asking. 
for when they ask for independence this year. But 
even if they mean only internal self-government, 
the British Government must surely insist that the 
essential condition is the capacity to form a central 
Government. The decision on whether Nigeria is. 
to emerge from the forthcoming conference as a 
self-governing democratic State lies ultimately in 
the hands of the Northern Region. 


NIGERIA 

Areas and Population 
Region Area sq. miles Population 
Northern Region .... 782 16,840,479 
Wes*ern Region .... 45,403 6,087,725 
avOsS eh ececccres 272,000 
Eastern Region 29,484 7,217,824 
S. Cameroons Region 16,581 753,567 
TOTALS 373,250 31,171,595 


The population figures are based on the 1952-53 
Census and it ts estimated that present population 
tetals 32 million approx. 


Main Tribal Groups 
There are about 250 different tribal groups in 
Nigeria, of which the main ones are :— 


Tribe No.:  % of Popu- Main 
millions lation distribution 
Hausa oS) iS) N. Region 
Fulani 3.0 9.6 N. Region 
Kanuri 25 4.0 N. Region 
Ibo wees 5.0 16.0 E. Region 
Morubar’ sie 4.5 14.4 W. Region 
Public Expenditure— 1954-55 Estimates 
Total £000’s Per head 
RCGeLANs nee 49,200 ft tis. Ode 
Northern Region... 10,565 £0 12s. 64d. 
Western Region .... 7,694 £532) ods 
Eastern Region .... 5,784 £0 16s. Od. 
Southern Cameroons 614 £0 16s. 3d. 
Regional Marketing Boards Assets 
Total Per Head Mainly front 
N. Region £15,000,000 £0 17s. 10d. Groundnuts 
and cotton 
W. Region £25,000,000 £4 2s. Id. Cocoa 
E. Region £11,000,000 £1 10s. 6d. Palm 
Products 
South 
Cameroons £1,000,000 £1 6s. 6d. 


Bananas 


Constitutional Progress 

Full details of Federal and Regional Constitutions 
will be found in Paper No. R.3172 of November, 
1955 ‘Constitutional Progress in the Federation of 
Nigeria’ published by the Reference Division of the 
Central Office of Information, Norgeby House, 83, 
Baker Street, London, W.1. 


Opposition Views in the Eastern Region 


By OKOI ARIKPO 
Member of the House of Assembly, Eastern Region 


HE main preoccupation of the United National 

Independent Party in connection with the 
September Constitutional Conference is how to re- 
concile principle with expedience and in the interests 
of Nigerian unity and orderly progress. 

On principle the U.N.1.P. prefers the Canadian 
pattern of federation in which residual powers vest in 
the Federal Government to the Australian pattern 
where the powers of the Federal Government are 
strictly defined and delimited, the rest being vested 
in the States. From experience the party realises that 
the Northern People’s Congress and the Action 
‘Group who are allies of the U.N.I.P. will not accept 
anything except the Australian pattern, and there- 
fore it will not pitch a battle on Residual Powers at 
the Conference. On the other hand it will urge the 
Conference to study a number of constitutional de- 
vices through which effective central government can 
be ensured. It will for instance propose that the Fed- 
eral Cabinet be appointed on the recommendation of 
the leader of the majority party (or coalition parties) 
in the House of Representatives without regard to 
Regional distribution. In other words, that members 
of the Federal Cabinet should cease to be delegates 
from Regions. 


Self-government 


The U.N.LP. had already declared its support for 
‘self-government for the whole of Nigeria in 1956. 
At the 1953 Conference it unsuccessfully opposed 
the policy of ‘self-government by instalments.’ The 
“Conference by an overwhelming majority adopted a 
declaration to the effect that any Region which 
wants self-government in 1956 may have it. The 
U.N.I.P. will, therefore, not oppose the implementa- 
tion of this decision. It will, however, seek to recon- 
ile its desire for self-government now (which is 
shared by the Action Group and the National Coun- 
. cil for Nigeria and the Cameroons) with the Northern 
People’s Congress policy of self1government in 1959. 
There is no reason why the country should not go 
to the polls by December, 1957, to elect a govern- 
ment which will take over full control of Nigerian 
caffairs by the Ist of March, 1958. 


Redivision of the Region 


The United National Independence Party has since 
1953 advocated the redivision of the existing Regions 
into states coterminous with cultural and linguistic 
‘groupings. It has sponsored the Calabar-Ogoja-Rivers 
State movement and continues to give moral support 
to the Benin-Delta and Middle Belt organisations; 
but the U.N.LP. insists that the desire to form a 
‘separate state must come from the people and the 
unit of administration must be economically viable 
and able to provide for itself the minimum of social 


services and maintain a standard of law and order 
consonant with modern state requirements. 


Elections and Franchise 


On the question of the electoral structure, the 
U.N.I-P. will press for the division of the country 
into single member constituencies, the introduction 
of universal adult suffrage, an Electoral Commission 
for each Region or State and for the federation and 
for uniform electoral laws throughout the country. 

The U.N.I.P. will not support any change in the 
present status of Lagos as capital and Federal terri- 
tory, because this arrangement has minimised inter- 
Region friction and permitted the development of 
efficient local government in Lagos. The present 
system of revenue allocation was adopted at the 
request of the three major parties now in control 
of the Regional Government and unless they have 
good reasons for altering it no useful purpose would 
be served by tinkering with it. What the U.N.I.P. 
would urge upon the Conference, however, is an 
arrangement whereby the Federal Government can 
give direct financial assistance to local governments. 
It is important that in a federation both state and 
federal governments should act directly on the 


people. 


The Proposed Additional States 


The following details concerning the three main 
proposals for additional states mentioned in these 
articles are extremely tentative because the proposals 
themselves are not yet clearly defined. 


Western Region—Benin-Delta 


The area of the two provinces is approximately 
14,500 sq. miles or 32 per cent. of the Region. Popu- 
lation: 14 million or 23 per cent. of the Region. 


Eastern Region—Calabar-Ogoja-Rivers 


Area: 20,738 sq. miles or 70 per cent. of the 
Region. Population: 34 million or 47 per cent. of 
the Region. It is in this area that the promise of 
mineral oils has been found. 


Northern Region—Middle Belt 


No exact limitations to this suggested region have 
been defined, but it would involve the whole or parts 
of the Ilorin, Niger, Benue, Kabba, Plateau and 
Adamawa Provinces. For these the overall figures 
are:—Area, 130,868 sq. miles or 46 per cent. of the 
Region. Population: 54 million or 33 per cent. of 
the Region. 46 4 


THE ATTITUDE OF T 


THE NORTHERN PEOPLE’S CONGRESS 


THs is the governing body of the Northern 

Region, including the Northern Cameroons, but 
has no representation elsewhere in the country. It 
published its proposals for the Constitutional Con- 
ference, on 30th May, as follows:— 


The Federation . 

should have a bi-cameral legislature, to consist of 
a Senate containing an equal number of members 
from each Region, and a House of Representatives 
with membership based on population. It is not in- 
tended however to press for any change in the 
present representation in the Federal House of 
Representatives. 


The Northern Region 

Both the House of Chiefs and the House of 
Assembly should be enlarged, the former to include 
more minor chiefs, and the latter to consist of 131 
elected members and nine others. Official member- 
ship of the Executive Council should be restricted to 
the Attorney-General. A Deputy Governor should 
be appointed. 


Powers of the Regions 

The Regions should be given controlling powers 
over some of their sources of revenue since, it is 
claimed, at present they have only spending powers 
and rely on the Federal Government for about 85 
per cent. of their revenue. The Regions, concurrent- 
ly with the Federal Government, should have the 
power to raise external loans. The Police should 
also be regionalised though the Governor General 
should retain the power to call upon the police forces 
of any region in an emergency. The residual powers 
of the Regions should remain unchanged. 


Regional Boundaries 
Opposition is expressed to the breaking up of any 
Region or the alteration of regional boundaries. 


Finance 

The principle of revenue allocation according to 
derivation is not opposed, provided: 

(1) that correct and reliable figures for each 
Region’s contribution can be determined, and 

(2) that trade statistics for the Lagos Federal area 
are separated from those of the Western Region. 


Self-Government 

The statement concludes by expressing determin- 
ation to achieve regional self-government in 1959, to 
which end a committee to work out details has 
already been set up. 


Franchise 
The Northern Regional Premier has just 
announced that his government ‘has ... had under 
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consideration the preparation of new electoral 
regulations. .. . 

I am confident that these . . . will be acceptable to 
the people of the Region.’ No details are given, but 
new elections are to be held in the coming winter. 


THE ACTION GROUP 


HIS is the governing party of the Western Region, 
Lhavite just been again returned to power in the 
June elections. The following article by Mr. O. 
Agunbiade-Bamishe, the Party Manager, was sent to 
Venture at our request. After dealing historically 
with the Action Group’s unwavering stand for im- 
mediate self-government for Nigeria, and the fact 
that a compromise on this issue at the 1953 Con- 
ference was only made in deference to the views of 
the Northern Region and on the undertaking of the 
Secretary of State to grant regional self-government 
in 1956, Mr. Agunbiade-Bamishe proceeds :— 

All preparations, psychological, constitutional and 
material, have been made for a Western Region that, 
in 1956, shall be self-governing in those subjects 
which are within Regional competence. The Action 
Group holds the view that self-government in sub- 
jects of Regional competence is compatible with the 
status of a federation the rest of which is of a 
colonial status; since there is no clash of authority 
in those subjects. The only implications of self 
government in one or two Regions would be that, in 
subjects of Regional competence, the self-governing 
Region or Regions would no longer consult the 
Colonial Office in respect of Regional subjects while 
the other Governments would continue to be subject 
to the Colonial Office in their functions. 


Regional Self-Government faute de mieux 


With this understanding of the implications of 
Regional self-government, the Action Group delega- 
tion to the 1956 Constitutional Conference will take 
advantage of Her Majesty's Government’s 1953 
pledge and demand self-government for the Western 
Region, even if such a demand is not granted for the 
whole of Nigeria. 

It is to be understood, however, that the primary 
aim of the Action Group on this issue is to demand 
self-government for the whole of Nigeria. It will be 
recalled that, in 1953, the only government that stood 
opposed to self-government in 1956 was the Northern 
Region Government. It is only if that Government 
or any other Government still opposes this demand 
that the Western Region will demand Regional Self- 
government immediately. 

On the issue of the strength or weakness of the 
Federal Government, the Action Group is of the 
opinion that in a true federation, no federal govern- 
ment could be constitutionally stronger than the 
Federal Government of Nigeria is to-day. What that 
Government needs to make it strong is not a consti- 
tutional change. It is men of the right calibre. 


SOVERNING PARTIES 


The opinion is often wrengly held that the vesting 
of the Residuary Functions in the Federal Govern- 
ment would make that Government stronger. In fact, 
the Constitution has already made the Federal 
Government stronger than the Regional ones, since 
it provides that whenever a Regional Government 
and the Federal Government hold divergent views on 
any matter which is on the Concurrent List, the 
Federal Government view will prevail. It is only in 
respect of subjects on the Concurrent List that we 
can determine the relative strength of the Regional 
and Federal Governmenis. 


The Creation of More States 


Another issue on which the Action Group has a 
definite viewpoint to urge at the September Con- 
ference is that of creating more States in the Feder- 
ation. The Action Group’s stand on this matter is 
expressed in the second resolution of the Action 
Group Conference referred to above. It reads: 
‘That in order to promote the success of a Federal 
Constitution for Nigeria it is desirable to have more 
States provided that no Region would be split into 
States unless there is a majority of the people want- 
ing the separate state in the area concerned; there 
are sufficient resources in the area to support such 
a state; and there shall be no fragmentation of exist- 
ing ethnic units, and accordingly we support the 
creation of a Midwest State and of a Rivers-Ogoja- 
Calabar State.’ 

It will be noticed that in the resolution no mention 
is made of the Northern Region. The silence about 
the North is not to be taken to mean that the Action 

Group has given up the fight for the creation cf more 
' states out of the existing huge Northern Region. Our 
Party is not prepared to urge the creation of a state 
for an unwilling population. At present we see no 
strong evidence that any section of the Northern 
Region population desires the creation of a new state. 
When we see such evidence, we of the Action Group 
shall give our stoutest support for the cause. 

On the question of pure Yoruba minorities in the 
Provinces of Ilorin and Kabba, as well as of any 
other minority ethnic unit wrongly grouped in a state 
other that that in which the bulk of their kith and 
kin live, the Action Group delegation shall urge the 
setting up of a Regional Boundaries Commission. 


Franchise 

In the Western Region as well as in the East elec- 
tions are by universal adult suffrage. Our attitude 
at the 1956 Constitutional Conference shall be in 
favour of universal adult suffrage throughout the 
Federation. A 

Finally, events have vindicated the viewpoint which 
the Action Group held on the Lagos issue in 1953. 
Our delegation will insist on the return of Lagos 
to the Western Region. ; 

The creation of an Upper House is necessary 


because of the unequal size of the Regions. It is 
expected that states or regions shall have equal 
representation in the Upper House and that a bill 
of the Federation shall not become law until passed 
by the Upper House. 

The Conference may run smoother than we expect. 
I am confirmed in this optimism not only because 
all the major political leaders in the country have 
agreed on the creation of an Upper House or because 
the N.P.C. has agreer with the Action Group on the 
issues of regionalising the Police and the Judiciary, 
and on the issue of the location of the residual 
powers in the Region. In addition to these issues of 
general agreement, the N.P.C. has now agreed to the 
Action Group viewpoint that the distribution of 
revenue should be on the basis of derivation. To the 
Action Group, this basis is the fairest and the only 
one that can teach a sense of financial responsibility 
and engender a spirit of healthy rivalry in the ex- 
ploitation of the country’s economic resources. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
AND THE CAMEROONS 


HIS party provides the Government of the 

Eastern Region, and having won a majority of 
seats in both Eastern and Western Nigeria in the 1954 
Federal elections, provides three Federal Ministers 
for each of these Regions. Its President, Dr. Azikiwe, 
who is also Prime Minister of the Eastern Region, 
gave in December, 1954 his personal views of the 
policy the N.C.N.C. might follow at the Conference, 
and as these follow closely a party policy statement 
made in October, 1954, they are likely to be adopted. 
They are summarised below. 


NIGERIA 


The Federation 

The Federal House should be bi-cameral. In the 
Senate the subordinate states of the Federation 
should have equal representation, while the House of 
Representatives should be elected on a single-member 
constituency basis by adult suffrage. The leader of 
the majority party in the lower house should be en- 
trusted with the task of forming a cabinet-type 
federal government. A strong central government 
is envisaged, the powers to be exercised to be de- 
finitely enumerated and to be such as to ensure the 
discharge of the responsibility of a sovereign State. 


Powers of the Regions 
shall be those residuary powers left after those of 
the Federal Government have been defined. 


Regional Boundaries 

Dr. Azikiwe declares that ‘No Region shall be so 
large in area or in population as to be in a position 
to dominate the other regions either individually or 
collectively. Where a large region prefers to exist 
in the Federation but is unwilling to have its territory 
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reduced, then all the Regions of the Federation 
should be entitled to enjoy the right of equality of 
representation in the Upper and Lower Houses of 
the Federal legislature, irrespective of the size and 
population of each Region.’ The right of self- 
determination is also recognised in the sense that 
‘the majority of the diverse peoples of Nigeria shall 
have the right to determine whether they wish to 
remain in any particular Region,’ subject to economic 
and social viability. 


Finance 


According to Dr. Azikiwe ‘All the Regions of 
Nigeria and the Cameroons having enjoyed economic 
interdependence, at least since the amalgamation, the 
revenues cf the Federation should be allocated on the 
basis of national interests needs, even development, 
and derivation.’ In view of the comparative small- 
ness of the Eastern Regional revenues, this might be 
assumed to mean primarily allocation according to 
need. 


Self-Government 


The whole of Nigeria should, in 1956, become a 
completely self-governing member of the British 
Commonwealth. 


The Position of Lagos 


Lagos should remain the federal capital and all 
‘the territory of the old Lagos Colony should, with 
Lagos itself, form an autonomous Region within the 
federation, if the inhabitants thereof so desire. 


Franchise 


Universal, single vote, adult franchise by secret 
ballot for all males and females over 21; who are of 
sound mind, are British subjects or British protected 
persons, and either born of parents indigencus to the 
Region or have been ordinarily resident within the 
constituency for at least six months. The electoral 
system shall be uniform throughout the Federation. 


THE KAMERUN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


“THE Hon. S. A. George, Member of the Southern 

Cameroons Exeutive Council, has been man- 
dated by his Party Leader, Dr. Endeley, to make the 
following statement:— 

Prior to 1954, the South Cameroons were admin- 
istered as part of the Eastern Region of Nigeria. 
At the Lagos Conference in January, 1954, it was 
accepted that the Northern Cameroons should 
remain in the Northern Region; that Southern 
Cameroons should become the fourth Region, 
having its own Legislative Council with 19 elected 
and two nominated representtaives, and that it 
should also have six representatives and one min- 
ister in the Federal Legislature. The Kamerun 
National Congress, under this constitution, became 
the government party. 


The All-Party Conference 


In May-June, 1956, in anticipation of the coming 
Conference, Dr. Endeley arranged a meeting of all 
political parties in the Southern Cameroons, which 
reached agreement on certain major issues as 
follows:— 


The Federation 


The South Cameroons should remain at present 
in the Federation of Nigeria, and the Federal Legis- 
lature should have an Upper House with equal 
representation from all Regions. On the first of 
these points the Kameruns National Democratic 
Party and the Kameruns United Commoners Party 
disagreed, holding that the Cameroons should be 
wholly severed from Nigeria and administered 
under the Colonial Office for the present. The main 
opposition party, the Kameruns People’s Party, 
however, supported the K.N.C. on this and the other 
points enumerated. 


The South Cameroons 2nd its Powers 


The South Cameroons should have full regional 
status, while retaining its Trusteeship status, with 
an enlarged House of Assembly, a House of Chiefs, 
and an Executive Council whose members should 
have full ministerial responsibility. The present 
judiciary system whereby judges in the High Court 
of the Cameroons are provided from the judges of 
the Federal High Court should continue. 


Finance 


The question of revenue should be reviewed, and~ 


the allocation of revenue be based on the principles 
of need and uniform national development. In 
particular there should be a review of the allocation 
of revenue derived from Customs and Excise. 
These points of agreement apart, the Kamerun 
National Congress holds the following views: 


Franchise 


It recognises that, while in principle it believes in 
direct elections and full voting powers for all adult 
men and women, this is not likely to be possible in 
the more remote areas of the Cameroons for some 
time to come, for geo-physical reasons. 


The Police 
It favours the regionalisation of the police force, 


although this is not a burning question since all. 


members of the present police force in the South 
Cameroons are indigenous. 


Self-Government 


It favours the union of the British and French 
Cameroons Trust Territories into one independent 
state, and considers that this will become a matter 
of urgency when the attainment of independence by 
Nigeria brings under review the present Trusteeship 
Agreement under which the British Cameroons are 
administered as an integral part of Nigeria. 
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Opposition Parties of the North 


THE NORTHERN ELEMENTS 
PROGRESSIVE UNION 


HIS is the main opposition party to the Northern 
People’s Congress in the Mohammedan North 
as opposed to the Middle Belt. Its main strength 
appears at the last election to have been in the urban 
areas though under the electoral college system it 
failed to win representation in the Legislature. It 
won a clear majority under direct elections in the 
Zaria Town Council in October, 1955. 
The fcllowing is an abstract from an authoritative 
Statement sent to the Editor by the leader of the 
party, Mallam Aminu Kano. 


The Federation 


There should be a strong Centre and a quasi- 
Federal system similar to that in Canada. The Police 
and internal security generally, the Judiciary, and 
Higher Education should be Federal matters, and 
there should be a declaration of fundamental rights 
written into the Federal Constitution. These rights 
should include ‘the right of appeal to the highest 
courts, the right of bail, and the right for free elec- 
tion,’ by which is meant ‘direct election with single 
member constituencies, secret ballot and campaign 
without being molested or discriminated against on 
the grounds of party affiliation or religion.’ The 
Federal House of Representatives should be increased 
in number to 240, and there should be an upper 
house or Senate made up of three members from each 
Province. The allowances of members of the Legis- 
lature should be cut, to discourage self-seeking 
aspirants. 

The London Conference should be preceded by a 
declaration of the intention of all parties to exploit 
all means of diminishing fears, suspicicn and hatred 
and of their recognition that the great desire of 
the simple people of Nigeria transcends regional 
limitations and that they envisage something greater 
—Great Nigeria. 


Powers of the Regions 


The membership of the Regional Legislatures 
should remain unchanged but the Prime Ministers 
should be reduced in status to that cf Leaders of 
Government Business. The reservation to the Federal 
centre of control of Security, Justice and Higher 
Education would make possible a reduction in the 
number of duplicated Ministries, with consequent 
financial saving. In all matters within the competence 
of the Regional Legislatures, the Federal House 
should have powers of disallowance and the powers 
of all Jegistlatures should be subject to interpretation 
by the Courts. 


Regional Boundaries 


‘The N.E.P.U. has always supported the view that 
states should be smaller in size than the present 
Regions. It has supported the idea because it finds 
that the present Regions are artificial units and 


therefore it is desirable to create a feeling of har- 
mony, avcid the domination of one region by another 
and the threat of secession.’ At the same time it 
would obviously be useless to accept the separation 
of the Ogoja-Rivers, or Benin-Delta areas while the 
North remained an octopus. This matter should 
therefore be thrashed out at the Conference with 
members of the separatist movements there to give 
evidence. 


Finance 
No views are expressed. 


Self-Government 

All Regions should, within their competence, have 
self-government in 1956, and a date should be laid 
down at the Conference for Federal self-government 
and the independent sovereignty of Nigeria. 


The Position of Lagos 
No views are expressed. 


Franchise 

The N.E.P.U. sent a delegation to London in 
December, 1955 to petition against the electoral 
college system of the North and to ask for the 
appointment of a neutral Electoral Commission to 
examine the Northern system prior to the 1956 Con- 
stitutional Conference. It took as examples the in- 
direct election to the Kano City Council wherein, 
after winning 27 seats out of 48 at the lower Ward 
Council level and a clear majority on two out of 
four Ward Councils, it received only two seats out 
of a total of 19 at the higher City Council level: and 
the direct elections for the Zaria Town Council 
wherein it won 26 seats out of 43 and was able to 
form a N.E.P.U. Council. In the present document, 
the N.E.P.U. stresses the necessity for a uniform 
electoral system throughout the country. 


THE UNITED MIDDLE BELT PARTY 


"THE central area of Nigeria, comprising the 

Ilorin, Kabba, Benue and parts of Niger and 
Plateau Provinces, commonly known as the Middle 
Belt, contains peoples who show great differences, 
ethnic, religious and linguistic, from those of the 
Mohammedan Nerth. It was penetrated by fingers of 
Fulani conquest, sometimes considerable in size, be- 
fore the British came, and for this reason was placed 
administratively within the Northern Provinces. Be- 
cause these areas are not ethnically homogeneous 
and not Mchammedan there is little doubt that they 
tended until recently to be neglected administratively 
as compared with the Emirates; and posting to the 
Middle Belt was considered rightly or wrongly by 
the Administrative Service to be almost a penal act. 
Economically also most of these areas face south, 
producing palm products and cocea and foodstuffs 
for the towns of the East and West, and the develop- 
ment of communications has followed this trend. 
From the Kabba and Benue and Ilorin Provinces it 
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is a far shorter and simpler journey to Enugu or 
Ibadan than it is to Kaduna, the Northern capital. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that the 
beginnings of political aspiration in these areas 
should take the form of separatism, and recent years 
have seen the rise of parties such as the Middle Belt 
People’s Party and the Middle Zone League, and of 
various Tribal Unions. With the advent of Regional 
Government the Northern People’s Congress saw the 
danger cf this tendency to the solidarity of the North 
and attempted to mollify it by associationg Middle 
Belt representatives with the Regional Government. 
Thus the Northern Regional Commissioner in 
London is a man from the Kabba Province 
while Pastor David Lot and Patrick Dokotri, 
both leaders in the Middle Belt movement, 
have held ministerial office. Moreover a number of 
Middle Belt independents were elected to the 
Regional and Federal houses in the 1954 election 
with N.P.C. acquiescence or support. 


The Formation of the United Middle Belt Congress 

As experience in Regional government has grown 
and anticipation of the coming Conference has 
stimulated discussion, the attitude of the Middle Belt 
groups, particularly towards the question of a 
separate Middle Belt Region, has crystallised. After 
a certain amount cf schism and defection had taken 
place, those remaining came together last year to 
form the United Middle Belt Congress, the Secretary- 
General of which has written to place its views on 
the coming Conference before us. In doing so he 
underlines that Pastor David Lot and Mr. Patrick 
Dokotri were expelled from the Congress in Novem- 
ber last because of their alleged leanings towards the 
N.P.C. He alleges also that the N.P.C. put these 
expelled members forward as representatives of the 
Middle Belt during the Queen’s visit and are likely 
to do the same when the questions of representation 
at the Conference are decided. Protests on this point 
have been sent to the Governor. The attitude of the 
Congress towards the Conference is summarised as 
follows :— 


Federation 

There should be a re-examination of the Con- 
current and Exclusive legislative lists with the aim of 
strengthening the Centre. 


Powers of the Regions 

The powers of the Governors, especially in the 
present Northern Region, should be considerably 
curtailed in favour of the regional legislatures and 
the natural rulers. 


Regional Boundaries 
The size of the Northern Region throws the topo- 
graphical make-up of the Federation out of balance, 
and adjustment should be made. In general the 
Congress believes that separatist demands should be 
decided by plebiscite and nct necessarily on purely 
ethnic grounds; and by examination of economic 
viability by an impartial fiscal commission. In partic- 
ular, a Middle Belt Region comprising six provinces 
should be formed, though from this region the 


Yoruba areas of Kabba and Ilorin should be allowed 
to transfer to the West if they so desire. 
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Finance 
No views are expressed. 


Self-Government 


No dates are laid down but the country should 
press towards self-government for a_ properly 
federated Nigeria ‘without haste and without rest.’ 


Lagos 
Lagos should remain the Federal capital. 


Franchise 
Universal adult suffrage for men and women 
should be introduced throughout the country. 


THE CAMEROONS OPPOSITION 
The Kameruns People’s Party 


This is the opposition party in the Southern 
Cameroons Region and it has close sympathies with 
the N.C.N.C. In a letter on its attitude to the 1956 
Conference, Mr. P. I. Eno, the Publicity Secretary, 
has said that his Party does not oppose the granting 
of regional self-government for those Regions that 
desire it, and that in any case they would press for a 
reduction of the powers of the Governor-General and 
the Regional Governors to the point at which they 
would hold a position similar to that of the British 
monarch. The Kameruns People’s Party is in favour 
of splitting the country into a number of states where 
the majority of the inhabitants desire it. It considers 
universal adult suffrage essential and believes that 
Lagos should remain the Federal Capital. Believing 
that the relationship of the people in the British 
Cameroons with adjacent people of Nigeria is closer 
than with those of the French Cameroons, it opposes 
the unification of the Cameroons and advocates full 
autonomy of the present Region within the 
Federation. 


THE NIGERIAN LABOUR PARTY 


This party was formed in March, 1956, under the 
auspices of the All-Nigeria Trade Union Federa- 
tion. It will not be represented at the 1956 Con- 
ference though A.N.T.U.F. itself is still pressing for 
representation. The attitude of both bodies to the 
Conference issues is unequivocal. They strongly 
oppose the disintegration of Nigeria into tribal 
groups and stand for a unitary Parliamentary system 
with sovereign powers for the whole country. They 
demand full adult suffrage without distinction of 
sex. They are prepared to support the unification 
and autonomy of the British and French Cameroons. 


1Jt has subsequently been announced that this proposal 
is now shelved owing to divergences of view within the 
Congress on this issue.—Editor. 
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fsuide to Books... 


Land and Profit in Nigeria 
By K. M. Buchanan and J. C. Pugh (Univ. of London Press, 35s.) 


HIS is a unique book, for I know of no other 

African colony where a survey of this kind by 
professional geographers has been aitempted. Such 
an ecological study is badly needed, not only for 
Daily Express columnists but indeed for business 
men and politicians. 

Again this is a most opportune book, for these are 
stirring days for Nigeria—our biggest dependency 
containing almost half the colonial peoples. Her 
leaders (like Dr. Azikiwe and Chief Awolowo) have 
just made overseas tours and prophesy much capital 
investment—and all her political parties will assem- 
ble in London this September to hammer out plans 
for political independence. 

Further, the book is unusual for the generous 
supply of maps: literally on every page. This is 
-a gcod thing, for many people learn better by visual 
aids than long dreary texts. The maps are original, 
the result of field work by the authors while at 
Ibadan University College; hence the volume vir- 
tually becomes an atlas of national resources. 

The opening chapter is a scholarly essay upon 
the environment—physical, climatic, soils, etc.— 
with a suggestive section upon disease as an element 
in the Nigerian economy. It is a staggering fact that 
-onchoceriasis (a form of blindness) affects 60 per 
‘cent. of the people of Victoria in the Cameroons, 
and 85 per cent. of those in the Udi district of 
Eastern Nigeria. It is well said that disease is still 
the real ruler of Africa. 


Professor Buchanan’s analysis cf the population 
pattern shows that this is as complex as anywhere in 
Africa, and that room exists for planned colonisa- 
tion in the Middle Belt, depopulated by past slave- 
raiding, as well as in the North-East and South-East 
regions. The Shendam resettlement scheme points 
the way, but social and religious factors stand in the 
way. So do the lack of water supplies, railways, the 
presence of the tse tse and so on. Many soils are of 
low fertility, but fertilisers are not used and progress 
.of mixed farming is lamentably slow: e.g., after 
‘twenty. years of exhortation only seventeen ane 
Province farmers practice this. 

The authors echo the words of the E. African 
Royal Commission—increasing population density 
means less fallowing, leading to rapid disintegration 
.of soils. Iboland is a microcosm of an African con- 
tinent with population pressure of the utmost gravity. 
Again the familiar tones . . inadequate European 
‘staff for land surveys, for health services, for every- 
thing. Recently in Lagos I found in the General 
Hospital the one European Surgeon I had met in 
1952, and for the seven-year medical. course at 
Tbadan there is an annual intake of 25 African 
students. Medical services and piped water supplies 
are terrifyingly inadequate, but education strides 
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ahead, certainly every Negro child in the South can 
go to school. The North lags behind, particularly 
with girls. 

Few people enjoy the amenities of electricity, and 
there is insufficient power for expanding new in- 
dustry, even for such things as servicing vehicles and 
the use of X-ray apparatus in hospitals. 

The writers make penetrating comments about 
future economic developments and give illuminating 
figures for regional revenues which cast doubt upon 
the ability of the governments to support ambitious 
social and economic developments, particularly in 
the East. 

Professor Buchanan forecasts the emergence of a 
textile industry. Whiteheads of Bolton have in fact 
built a modern cotton mill at Kaduna. Transport is 
shown as the Achilles heel of the economy: I agree, 
despite the happy disappearance of the groundnut 
‘Pyramids of Kano.’ A line is planned to open up 
the N.E. region of three million farmers of Bornu. 
This will cost £20 million. Roads are shocking, 
particularly in the North. Few are of tarmac and 
the laterite roads, if left, are soon lost in spear grass, 
anthills and deep gullies. 

Africa is changing so rapidly that inevitable gaps 
occur—e.g., no mention is made of magnificent new 
Apapa Harbour, the new docks at Port Harcourt, 
etc. Nice things are said of the Mekwa Agricultural 
Scheme, alas now a disappointment like Tanganyika 
groundnuts. 

Apart from these points, the book is a fine contri- 
bution to our knowledge of this dynamic state. It 
is equally vital to any Nigerian planner who must 
know the geographic and economic basis for future 
secondary industry, and to the politician who some- 
times makes extravagant statements. 

I only wish more of this stuff by genuine geo- 
graphers were in the Colonial Year Book issued 
from Church House, in place of the meagre geo- 
graphical chapters written by some civil servants with 
classical educations. 

James Johnson. 


The Rapids 
By Basil Davidson (Jonathan Cape, 12s. 6d.). 


The border country between politics and life as 
distilled by fiction writers is fertile ground for the 
modern novel. Two great writers, Thomas Mann 
and E. M. Forster, skimmed over the in-between 
boundary on their magic skis. No one has done an 
unconscious political novel better than ‘A Passage 
to India’; but there are several who attempt the 
conscious mirror of race conflict within a country, 
and do quite well. Mr. Basil Davidson is one of these, 
and his approach is that of a good pedestrian who 
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keeps the rules of the road and who has a noble aim. 

In The Rapids he tells a story. There are those 
deraciné characters who put astute readers off, since 
some authors think descriptions of national differ- 
ences sufficient for portrayal of character. Mr. 
Davidson takes trouble with his people: they are 
animated and their background shines clear; but all 
through the novel it is the aim rather than the cast 
which matters. This aim is brotherly love between 
white man and dark man, even more than love 
between white girl and African intellectual. And 
incidentally, is it not highly improbable that the 
locals would not remember Stella’s half-African 
origin? 

Africa is so huge and vast that ‘when Europeans 
are sketched by one of themselves against its massive 
grandeur they always seem like puppets. This is a 
defect imposed by land-masses and forces beyond 
human control. To give Mr. Davidson his due, he 
does give an impression of these immense forces; 
Stanton’s personal tragedy is as nothing compared 
with the overhanging natural drama. Throughout 
the novel there is a clear indication that the writer 
is on the right side, the side of good relations and 
non-prejudice, and his last line is his best: ‘ The end 
of the story, however, is not yet known.’ 

Pas GAs 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘Development of Local Government in the 
Colonies’ (Royal Institute of Public Administration, 
76a, New Cavendish Street, London, W.1, 7s. 6d.) A 
report of a conference held at Cambridge in 1955. 
Subjects discussed covered ‘Constitutional and politi- 
cal factors in the development of local government; 
relations of local authorities with the central govern- 
ment and with traditional authorities; financial re- 
sources of local authorities; problems of represent- 
ation; internal organisation and management; recruit- 
ment and training of staff.’ Most of the colonies were 
represented as well as the Colonial Office and con- 
sultants from foreign countries. 


The Co-operative College Magazine (Stanford 
Hall, Loughborough, Is.) The 1956 issue is good 
value for readers who are interested in co-operation 
overseas. Students at the College have contributed 
articles on co-operation in Uganda, N. Nigeria, the 
Gold Coast, Greece, Jordan and India, and on 
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‘mutual aid and self-help’ in Nigeria. There is also 
an article on colour prejudice as it affects -West 
Indian workers in the Birmingham area. 


Overseas Newspapers and Periodicals (Pub- 
lishing and Distributing Co., 177, Regent Street, W.1, 
Ts. 6d.) This book contains a useful list of publica- 
tions in the colonies as well as foreign countries, 
details of circulation, cost, etc. are given. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of VENTURE 
Sir, 

It is not my custom to enter into controversy on 
reviews on my books. However, in James Johnson’s. 
review of ‘New from Africa,’ published in your May 
issue, a misrepresentation occurs which must be 
corrected. 

In his review, Mr. Johnson, referring to my in- 
vestigations in Bechuanaland, writes: ‘He has a poor 
opinion of Tshekedi.’ I have re-read carefully this 
chapter of my book and can find no possible justifi- 
cation for this interpretation by Mr. Johnson. I have 
known Tshekedi personally for many years and, 
though not always agreeing with him, have always 
had the highest opinion of his ability and character. 

When I was in Bechuanaland last year, Tshekedi 
and his wife gave me the most generous hospitality, 
which I described in this book. So far as I can 
discover, I have written nothing which could, by 
any stretch of the imagination, be held to denigrate 
Tshekedi. 

As it is obvious that the suggestion in Mr. John- 


son’s review could be both politically and personally ~ 


mischievous in its effects, I would ask you to publish 
this letter so that your readers may be under no 
misapprehension.—Yours, etc. 

JOHN HATCH 
Sherwood Park Road, Sutton. 


READY IN SEPTEMBER 


A Fabian Colonial Research pamphlet by T. F. 
Betts, Asst. Secretary of the Bureau, dealing with 
the character and effect of the Labour Governments’ 
post-war policy of bulk purchase and long-term 
agreements for colonial commodities. 
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